of Kipling. There is more in him than the author
of "Kim,11 and the "Jungle Book1' fades into a
child's tale in comparison with the imagination
that rules this story "As Easy as A B C."

I am glad that we Americans have done better
work both in the novel and in the short story
than our English cousins, by dint chiefly of
greater sincerity and deeper insight; though in
poetry the English are still infinitely our supe'
riors. "The Gift of the Magi,11 by O. Henry, is
more remarkable and certainly better told than
Wells1 "The Country of the Blind"; and "An
Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge," by Ambrose
Bierce, is even better than Kipling's "The Man
Who Would Be King.11

Think of the best English novels of tlie last
quarter of a century: Weyman's "A Gentleman
of France," with its boyish romantic feeling, or
"The New Machiavelli)vt by Wells, with its tame
and petty love squabble, or "The Old Wives1
Tale," by Arnold Bennett, with its drab conv
monness of texture and its failure to bring out
the best in the more adventurous of the sister-
heroines. Think of them; think even of "The
House of the Green Shutters," which is perhaps
better than any of them, and then read "The
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